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Meetings  of  the  Club 


Monday,  October  28th,  1912 


SUBJECT— 

"  The  Child  in  School." 

Leader  : 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Rak. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study  : 

Is  School  Accommodation  in  Toronto 

adequate  and  sanitary  ? 
Is  the  Curriculum  satisfactory  ? 
Are  the  Schools  efficiently  staffed  ? 
How  are  the  Foreign  Children  dealt 

with  ? 

Who  may  elect  School  Trustees?  Who 
is  eligible  to  be  elected  ? 

Monday,  November  25th,  1912 


SUBJECT— 

"The  Child  and  Health." 

Leader : 
Miss  Kwood. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study : 

The  Importance  of  Proper  Diet,  espe- 
cially in  Infancy. 

The  Instruction  of  Children  in  the 
Laws  of  Health  and  Life. 

The  Respective  Responsibility  of  the 
Home,  the  School  and  the  City  for 
the  Children's  Health. 
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Monday,  December  30th,  1912 


SUBJECT— 

"  The  Child  at  Play." 

Leader : 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study  : 

Where  do  the  children  of  Toronto  play  ? 

Who  should  provide  them  with  play- 
grounds ? 

The  effect  of  the  Supervised  Play- 
grounds ;  the  Boy  Scout  and  Girl 
Guide  Movements  ;  Guilds  of  Play  ; 
Folk  Dancing. 

Monday,  January  27th,  1918 


SUBJECT- 

"  The  Wage-Earning  Child." 

Leader : 
Mrs.  Sydney  Small. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study  : 

What  are  the  Laws  regulating  Child 
Labour  in  Toronto  ? 

Who  enforces  them  ? 

In  what  Trades  are  Children  engaged 
in  Toronto  ? 

The  Moral  and  Physical  Dangers  of 
Child  Labour. 
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Monday,  February  24th,  1913 


SUBJECT— 

"  The  Defective  Child.,, 

Leader  : 
Dr.  Hei^n  MacMurchy. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study  : 

Children  may  be  Defective  in  Body, 
Mind  and  Moral  Sense. 

How  should  each  class  be  dealt  with  ? 

How  can  Defectives  be  discovered  and 
classified  ? 

With  which  classes  of  Defectives  should 
the  Municipal  and  Provincial  Au- 
thorities deal  respectively  ? 


Monday,   March  10th,  1918 


EXTRA  MEETING. 

SUBJECT— 

"  The  Delinquent  Child." 

Leader : 

Mrs.  H.  Philips. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study : 
The  Causes  of  Delinquency. 
The  Children's  Court  System. 
Reformatory  Institutions. 
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Monday,   March  31st,  1918 


SUBJECT— 

"  The  Child  in  Institutions  " 

(Not  Reformatories.) 

Leader  : 

Miss  Gertrude  Tate. 
□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study  : 

A  Tabulated  and  Classified  List  of  the 
Institutions  in  Toronto  which  receive. 
Children,  would  be  of  great  value. 

Who  Supports  these  Institutions  ? 

Who  Inspects  them  ? 

The  Relation  of  the  Municipal  Authori- 
ties to  Charitable  Institutions. 


Monday,  April  28th,  1918 


SUBJECT— 

"  The  Child  and  Its  Guardians." 

Leader  : 

Mrs.  N.  W.  Roweix. 

□ 

Suggested  Lines  of  Study  : 

Who  is  the  Proper  Guardian  of 

(a)  The  Deserted  Child  ? 

(b)  The  Illegitimate  Child  ? 

(c)  The  Orphan  Immigrant  Child  ? 

What  is  the  duty  of  the  State  towards 
Dependent  Children  ? 

What  are  the  Advantages  and  Dangers 
of  Adopting  such  Children  ? 
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Monday,  May   12th,  1913 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


Reports  of  Officers. 
□ 


Election  of  Officers, 

□ 

Discussion  of  Next  Year's 
Programme. 

□ 

President's  Address, 
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The  aim  of  this  series  of  studies  is  to  gain  an  accurate 
conception  of  conditions  of  Child  Life  in  Toronto,  with  which 
conditions  in  other  places  should  be  compared. 
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Address  of  the  President 


of  the  Club  for  the  Study  of  Social  Science. 
Annual  Meeting,  April  22nd,  1912. 

IMMIGRATION  AND  SOCIAL  CONDITIONS 

If,  as  Pope  says,  "the  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man,"  then,  indeed,  immigration  is  an 
eminently  "proper"  subject  for  our  attention,  for 
it  is  nothing  less  than  "mankind  on  the  move" 
and  "mankind  in  the  making"  with  which  we  are 
concerned. 

The  steady  westward  movement  of  men, 
which  is  a  familiar  phenomenon  to  every  student 
of  history,  is  to-day  under  our  own  eyes  reach- 
ing that  magic  line  where  west  is  east  and  east 
is  west.  Beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  west- 
ward moving  host  is  forced  to  halt — not  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  easy  enough  to  cross — but  by  the 
eastward  moving  denizens  of  the  other  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  the  yellow  races  of  China  and 
Japan.  Therefore,  Canada  is  destined  to  be  the 
abiding  place  of  the  people  that  settle  there;  for 
from  Canada  there  can  be  no  westward-bound 
movement.  These  people  who  are  pouring  in  are 
no  mere  transients — they  are  home-seekers  ! 

After  much  thought  on  this  point,  I  am  struck 
by  the  fact  that  the  factor  of  final  importance  in 
the  immigration  problem  is,  not  the  immigrant, 
but  the  conditions  of  the  land  of  his  adoption. 

After  all,  very  unlikely  immigrants  have  made 
good.  It  would  require  an  X-ray  capacity  of 
physical,  moral  and  mental  insight  in  the  Immi- 
gration Inspectors  to  detect  either  the  latent 
good  or  the  latent  evil  in  the  crowds  of  incomers 
who  jostle  past  them  on  the  arrival  of  a  big 
steamer.  It  is  only  the  obviously  unfit  who  can 
be  rejected;  and  there  is  generally  a  spark  of 
good  citizenship  which  can  be  fanned  to  fire  in 
favorable  conditions.  Therefore,  the  first  en- 
quiry which  concerns  us  is — what  conditions  of 
life  does  this  country  offer  to  immigrants? 

1.  What  attractions  does  Canada  hold  out  to 
attract  immigration?  To  many  Canada  is  the 
modern  Eldorado;  the  golden  land  where  for- 
tunes await  every  adventurer;  and  doubtless  the 
old  adventurous  spirit  which  drove  men  west- 
ward in  "the  spacious  days  of  great  Elizabeth"  is 
still  a  factor  in  attracting  to  Canada  a  certain 
type  of  immigrant.  To  the  landless,  rightless, 
hopeless  dweller  in  some  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  wide  lands  of  Canada  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  possession,  of  political  freedom  and 
boundless  possibilities.  And  truly  all  these  things 
are  here  for  those  fitted  to  take  advantage  of 
them ;  but  let  us  add  immediately  that  Canada  is 
no  Tom  Tiddler's  land,  where  gold  and  silver  are 
to  be  had  for  the  picking  up.  Capacity  of  some 
sort — mental,  moral  or  physical — is  just  as  neces- 
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sary  for  success  in  Canada  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  only  in  Canada  capacity  has  a  greater 
opportunity  to  exhibit  itself  than  in  the  older 
countries.  Canada  is  truly  what  it  is  often  called 
— the  land  of  opportunity — and  to-day  is  also 
in  Canada  the  day  of  opportunity. 

2.  But  we  need  a  closer  examination  of  the 
conditions  of  our  land  as  a  receiving  centre  for 
immigrants. 

The  Dominion,  the  province,  the  city,  are  all 
equally  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  there  is  a 
volume  of  Dominion,  Provincial  and  Civic  legis- 
lation on  the  subject.  Into  the  details  of  legisla- 
tion it  is  here  impossible  to  enter.  The  drift  of 
legislation  since  1900  has  been  the  facilitation  of 
entry  to  all  those  bringing  into  Canada  the  com- 
modities it  most  needs — a  healthy  body  and  a 
good  character.  The  financial  qualification  has  to 
this  end,  been  made  as  low  as  possible — $25 — 
which  is  not  an  unreasonable  capital  to  demand 
from  a  proposed  settler.  In  certain  cases  and 
under  special  conditions  even  this  small  sum  is 
not  insisted  upon. 

In  1900,  Canada  entered  upon  a  definite  policy 
of  attracting  European,  and  especially  British,  im- 
migration to  herself;  and  in  three  years — 1900- 
1903 — her  immigrant  arrivals  increased  from 
eleven  thousand  to  forty-one  thousand,  and  in 
ten  years  to  more  than  30,000.  This  has  been 
brought  about  partly  by  the  legitimate  methods  of 
spreading  authentic  information  about  Canada's 
possibilities,  partly  by  the  unscrupulous  exaggera- 
tions of  land  agents  and  steamship  agents,  over- 
anxious to  get  the  £1  given  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  certain  classes  of  immigrants — 
or  the  bonuses  of  private  companies. 

In  1912,  we  are  becoming  acutely  conscious  of 
the  very  serious  consequences  of  this  policy  of 
attraction.  First,  I  think  it  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  the  vast  proportions  of  the  crowd  of  immi- 
grants render  the  administration  of  the  law 
in  its  details  very  difficult  or  almost  impossible. 

Take,  for  example,  the  inspection  at  the  port 
of  entry.  The  law  is  good  enough,  but  can  it  be 
adequately  administered  when  the  immigrants  are 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  5,000  or  more  per  diem? 
Possibly  the  personnel  of  the  inspecting  staff 
might  be  improved  in  quality,  as  well  as  being 
enlarged  numerically.  When  we  consider  that 
this  inspection  is  to  decide  the  whole  future  life 
of  a  person  or  a  family,  it  seems  that  the  inspect- 
ing staff  should  be  filled  with  those  who  realise 
on  the  one  hand  the  responsibility  devolving  upon 
them  of  admitting  only  immigrants  who  are 
actually  or  potentially  good  citizens;  and,  who 
on  the  other  hand,  will  administer  the  law  with 
that  respect  and  consideration  for  the  dignity 
and  comfort  of  the  intending  immigrant  which 
the  gravity  of  the  issue  demands.  For  this  we 
need  men  and  women  of  the  highest  training 
and  natural  qualifications. 
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The  law  which  permits  immigrants  to  cross 
the  ocean  only  to  be  rejected  as  "undesirables" 
at  the  port  of  entry  is  necessarily  imperfect;  yet 
it  is  exceedingly  hard  to  devise  effective  reme- 
dies. The  obvious  remedy  appears  to  be  a  system 
of  examination  at  the  port  of  embarkation,  or 
even  at  the  home  of  the  intending  immigrant. 
But  though  this  is  comparatively  easy  to  plan 
out  on  paper,  experts  agree  in  thinking  it  to 
be  exceedingly  hard  to  put  into  practice.  It  in- 
volves the  appointment  of  a  regiment  of  doctors 
all  over  the  world — for  our  immigration  statistics 
show  that  Canada  is  attracting  people  of  almost 
every  race;  and  this  opens  up  an  endless  vista 
of  officials  far  away,  and  differing  in  race,  cus- 
tom and  qualifications  from  those  at  headquar- 
ters to  whom  they  are  responsible. 

I  rather  incline  to  laying  the  responsibility 
for  undesirables,  by  every  devisable  means,  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  shipping  companies.  Not 
only  are  their  agents  the  most  active  in  advising 
immigration  in  remote  corners  of  the  world,  but 
the  influence  of  the  shipping  companies  is  so 
strong  in  policitical  life  that  international  agree- 
ments on  this  point  are  greatly  swayed  by  them. 
If  it  were  possible  not  only  to  make  the  com- 
panies carry  back  undesirables  at  their  own 
charge  as  is  now  the  case,  but  also  to  fine  them 
to  such  an  extent  as  would  provide  funds  for 
compensating  these  poor  "undesirables"  for  loss 
and  inconvenience  caused  by  their  fruitless  jour- 
ney, I  believe  the  problem  would  be  more  quickly 
and  equitably  solved  than  in  any  other  way.  The 
steamship  companies  would  then  be  forced  to 
discriminate  against  undesirables  for  their  own 
sake. 

In  other  respects  than  these  I  think  both  the 
Federal  and  Provincial  laws  concerning  immi- 
grants are  good.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Club  we  heard  details  of  the  paternal  care  for 
immigrants  displayed  by  the  Ontario  Government. 
In  the  Labour  Gazette  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior gives  authentic  facts  and  figures  as  to 
wages,  prices  and  movements  of  labour,  and  the 
officials  of  the  Department  are  instructed  to  give 
all  possible  information  about  labour  conditions 
to  •  immigrants. 

The  policy  of  advertisement  is  now  being 
modified  by  a  S3'stem  of  selection,  but  the  selec- 
tion should  be  accompanied  by  a  very  rigorous 
"censoring"  of  the  advertising  agencies,  aiming 
at  a  reduction  of  the  numbers  who  are  unwisely 
advised  to  immigrate  to  Canada. 

So  far  for  a  very  brief  and  inadequate  dis- 
cussion of  the  legal  conditions  surrounding  the 
immigrant.  This  is  chiefly  the  sphere  of  the 
Federal  Qovernment;  now  turn  to  the  Provinces 
and  their  aspect  towards  the  immigrant. 

3.  What  preparations  are  made  within  the 
sphere  of  provincial  influence  for  the  reception 
of  these  invited  guests? 
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Having  got  the  immigrant  into  the  province, 
what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done  for  him?  I 
think  I  should  answer,  "Turn  him  into  a  good 
Canadian."  If  you  ask  what  has  the  province  to 
do  with  this,  I  would  reply  that  the  province  has 
the  control  of  its  own  educational  system. 

The  "stampeding"  of  foreigners  at  the  polls 
is  a  danger  to-day,  but  it  will  be  a  far  greater 
danger  to-morrow  if  his  children  are  not  edu- 
cated into  citizenship.  I  can  conceive  no  more 
essential  element  in  the  equipment  of  a  country 
inviting  immigration  than  a  suitable  educational 
system. 

What  constitutes  "suitability"  in  such  a  school 
system?  I  would  answer,  first,  it  must  be  broad 
and  patriotic  in  its  aim ;  secondly,  it  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly flexible  to  suit  widely  different  condi- 
tions ;  thirdly,  it  must  be  put  into  effect  by  an 
efficient  and  sympathetic  staff. 

For  it  is  not  the  first  generation  of  immi- 
grants who  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  or 
rather  not  its  adult  members.  It  is  on  the  child- 
ren that  the  hopes  and  fears  of  all  patriotic 
citizens  centre.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
every  middle-aged  peasant  from  Austria  or 
Russia  to  become  an  enlightened  Canadian  citi- 
zen, but  it  will  be  our  fault  if  his  children  are 
not.  It  is  this  training  in  citizenship,  not  in  party 
politics,  at  which  our  educational  system  should 
be  aimed. 

Secondly,  it  must  be  exceedingly  flexible. 
Cannot  we  make  the  best  of  our  immigrants  by 
cultivating  the  gifts  which  they  inherit,  and 
adding  the  result  to  the  sum  total  of  our  national 
life?  The  artistic  and  creative  faculties,  the  per- 
ception of  beauty  in  sound  and  form,  are  gifts 
of  many  of  these  people  v/ho  seem  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  our  educational  system.  Do  our  systems 
recognize  the  value  of  these  possessions,  or  do 
we  put  all  alike  into  one  deadening  round  of 
routine  tasks?  We  do  not  want  to  segregate  the 
children  into  different  groups  according  to  na- 
tionality ;  it  is  by  comradeship  that  nationality 
will  be  produced;  yet  should  there  not  be  flexi- 
bility in  a  system  which  has  to  cover  such  widely 
differing  racial,  social,  mental  and  geographical 
conditions  ? 

To  safeguard  a  flexible  system  we  need  most 
carefully-chosen  and  prepared  teachers.  I  do  not 
say  that  we  have  not  got  them,  but  when  I  look 
through  the  columns  of  advertisements  for 
teachers  in  the  daily  papers,  and  note  the  alto- 
gether inadequate  remuneration  that  is  offered  ; 
when  I  picture  the  intellectual  isolation  of  a 
highly  trained  teacher  in  a  scattered  community 
of  illiterate  people;  when  I  remember  that  in 
many  cases  the  girls  (for  the  female  teachers 
greatly  outnumber  the  male)  have  to  "board 
round"  in  the  homes  of  their  pupils,  and  that 
their  pupils'  fathers  thus  become  also  their  land- 
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lords  and  their  employers,  when  I  think  of 
these  things,  I  say  I  wonder  what  qualifications 
can  be  exacted  from  those  who  accept  such 
terms  ? 

The  fair  and  proper  remuneration  of  teachers 
whereby  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  attract 
into  the  profession  those  best  qualified  to  deal 
with  this  part  of  the  immigration  problem  is 
one  of  the  crying  needs  of  the  day. 

The  Federal  Government  is  mainly,  though 
not  entirely,  responsible  for  the  legal  aspect  of 
the  immigration  problem;  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment is  mainly,  though  not  entirely,  responsible 
for  its  educational  aspect.  Has  the  city  any 
special  responsibility? 

If  the  immigrant  is  admitted  by  permission 
of  the  Federal  authorities,  if  he  is  taught  by 
the  provincial  authorities,  he  is  housed  by  the 
civic  authorities. 

Even  if  we  decline  to  decide  "whether  the 
pig  makes  the  stye,  or  the  stye  makes  the  pig," 
we  may  hazard  the  statement :  "The  cleaner  the 
one,  the  cleaner  the  other !"  When  I  speak  of 
housing  the  immigrant,  I  mean  not  only  the  pro- 
vision of  proper  buildings,  but  also  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  light  and  water,  clean  streets, 
pure  food  and  milk  within  reach  of  his  purse, 
and  a  rigid  system  of  inspection  to  see  that  the 
new  citizen  is  taking  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  a  highly  significant  fact  that  the 
recent  Commission  on  Immigration  in  the  United 
States  found  it  necessary,  before  completing  its 
enquiry,  to  institute  a  searching  investigation  into 
the  housing  conditions  of  those  cities  where  the 
immigrants  congregated. 

Canada  is  absorbing,  or  rather  swallowing 
down,  new  settlers  more  quickly,  in  proportion  to 
her  population,  than  has  ever  been  known  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  What  sort  of  homes  have 
her  cities  prepared  for  them  to  live  in?  What 
regulations  have  they  adopted  as  to  the  number 
of  settlers  they  admit?  Is  there  any  system  of 
registration  whereby  the  citizenship  of  the  new- 
comer, may  be  proved  or  disproved?  What  pro- 
vision is  there  for  them  while  seeking  employ- 
ment? What  education  is  provided  in  sanitation 
and  the  general  laws  of  life  in  a  large  commun- 
ity? How  many  of  the  new  cities  are  alive  to  the 
danger  of  creating  slums?  How  many  of  the 
older  cities  are  effectively  endeavouring  to  eradi- 
cate them? 

You  will  say,  "Why  do  the  immigrants  come 
to  the  cities?  Why  don't  they  fill  up  the  un- 
populated country?  It  would  be  better  for  us 
and  better  for  them."  True;  but  many  of  these 
immigrants  have  come  to  Canada  to  escape  re- 
strictions on  their  personal  liberty.  We  offer 
them  freedom  of  choice ;  we  cannot  instead  give 
them  detention  farms.  We  can  only  try  to  make 
Canadian  ruraMife  attractive,  as  the  system  of 
Institutes  is  doing,  or  by  advocating  good  roads 
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and  facilities  of  transport,  so  that  the  newcomer 
may  not  feel  too  keenly  his  isolation  and  in- 
experience. 

I  have  dealt  with  this  side  of  the  question  at 
some  length,  because  during  our  months  of  study 
our  eyes  have  been  chiefly  directed  towards  the 
immigrant  and  not  towards  our  preparation  for 
receiving  him.  I  have  dealt  with  it  first,  because 
I  believe  that  we  Canadians  and  not  the  immi- 
grant are  "the  immigration  problem/'  If  we 
realized  our  national  responsibility  in  this  matter 
of  preparation  and  education  it  would,  I  believe, 
be  of  very  secondary  importance  what  people  we 
imported,  short  of  the  actually  diseased  or  crim- 
inal. It  is  our  lack  of  preparation  which  is  our 
undoing.  This  nation-making  is  so  vast  a  thing 
that  it  paralyzes  us.  And  yet  to  Canadians  of 
to-day  is  given  the  noblest  task  ever  intrusted  to 
human-kind — the  conscious  creation  of  nation- 
ality. The  very  consciousness  of  the  task  in- 
volves a  huge  responsibility. 

But  we  must  not  go  so  far  as  to  think  that 
the  immigrant  plays  no  part  in  the  problem.  He 
is  waiting  at  the  port  of  entry,  looking  with 
wistful  eyes  over  the  bulwarks  of  the  emigrant 
ship  at  the  Heights  of  Quebec,  which  are  to  him 
eloquent  rather  of  hope  than  of  history.  Shall 
we  let  him  in,  or  is  he  an  undesirable?  "If  he 
has  wealth  of  any  kind — capital,  in  the  shape  of 
money  or  brains  or  strong  healthy  body,  with  no 
bad  marks  on  any  police  sheet,  let  him  come  in," 
you  say.  But  suppose  he  is  illiterate,  though 
otherwise  eligible?  Then  I  should  say,  "let 
him  in,  but  register  him  as  an  illiterate,  and 
don't  let  his  name  appear  on  the  list  of  voters 
until  it  is  removed  from  the  list  of  illiterates." 
Of  course,  this  means  schooling,  but  then  we  are 
presupposing  a  patriotic,  flexible,  well-staffed 
educational  system  in  which  there  are  classes  for 
the  men  who  have  political  ambitions  and  are 
keen  enough  to  educate  themselves  for  the  privi- 
lege. Or  suppose  he  comes  from  a  country 
where  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  are  low. 
Shall  he  come  in?  I  hear  several  answers.  On 
one  side  the  great  employers  of  labour  say,  "Yes, 
let  him  come  in.  There  is  not  enough  labour  to 
carry  out  the  great  contracts  we  have  under- 
taken or  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country." 
On  the  other  side  I  hear  the  employed  say,  "Keep 
him  out,  he  will  lower  wages  and  the  standard  of 
living."  The  Imperialists  say  two  rather  con- 
tradictory things:  "It  is  our  duty  to  the  Empire 
to  preserve  a  white  Canada;"  and,  "We  must  not 
exclude  any  citizen  of  the  Empire."  And  the 
humanitarians  ask  for  liberty  of  entry  all  round. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  give  a  cut  and  dried  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  is  taxing  the  energies  of 
our  Imperial  and  Dominion  statesmen  _  to-day ! 
But  there  are  certain  considerations  which  may 
help  us  in  facing  this  problem. 
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First:  Let  us  remember  that  we  cannot  hope 
that  such  a  vast  movement  of  population,  such  a 
momentous  reconstruction  of  social  conditions  as 
is  proceeding  now  in  Canada  will  work  itself 
out  without  much  social  and  economic  disturb- 
ance and  some  suffering  and  inconvenience.  We 
have  to  try  to  alleviate  the  suffering  by  every 
means  in  our  power.  We  cannot  entirely  pre- 
vent it. 

Secondly:  We  must  remember  that  though  all 
are  agreed  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  all  are  not  agreed  that  it  is  necessary  to 
develop  them  at  the  present  rate.  The  greed  for 
immense  wealth  is  leading  from  development  to 
exploitation.  Yet  we  cannot  wholly  condemn  the 
employment  of  cheap  foreign  labour  when  we 
remember  that  the  Chinese  were  the  only  perma- 
nent labourers  in  the  construction  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  and  that  there  are  many 
kinds  of  work  which  white  men  will  not  do. 

Thirdly:  We  cannot  build  a  great  nation 
merely  by  economic  considerations.  "Man  does 
not  live  by  bread  alone,"  and  an  infusion  of  a 
beauty-loving,  warm-blooded  southern  race  might 
fairly  be  thought  a  valuable  element  in  combina- 
tion with  the  hard-headed  materialism  of  the 
average  Anglo-Saxon.  In  days  of  extravagance 
and  ostentation  the  followers  of  a  simpler  life 
should  not  be  too  ruthlessly  excluded. 

Fourthly:  I  think  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
national  life  is  not  the  intermingling  of  races, 
but  the  segregration  of  groups  of  people  who 
tend  to  create  permanent  racial  colonies  or  settle- 
ments. It  is  not  the  nations  of  mixed  blood  who 
have  failed  in  the  world's  history,  but  rather  those 
who,  under  one  government,  have  remained 
separate  in  race.^  This,  I  think,  should  guide  the 
principle  of  choice  or  of  exclusion. 

Finally,  let  us  remember  for  our  comfort  that 
many  of  the  problems  which  confront  us  to-day 
are  transitory.  Take,  for  example,  the  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labour.  Bring  in  your  Italian  to- 
day, strong  of  body  and  sparing  of  diet.  Provide 
as  far  as  possible  for  his  initiation  into  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  his  adopted  country  and 
refuse  to  allow  him  a  vote  until  he  can  speak  and 
write  English.  Inspect  his  house,  keep  his  streets 
clean,  provide  him  with  proper  sanitation  and 
pure  food  and  water;  and,  above  all,  put  his 
children  in  a  good  school.  Then  let  his  boys  go 
to  work — will  they  not  demand  exactly  the  same 
wages  as  the  other  boys  in  their  class?  And  will 
they  not  very  quickly  initiate  newcomers  of  their 
own  nationality?  Already  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  Orientals 
are  raising  the  scale  of  wages  above  those  paid  to 
white  men. 

Our  especial  problems  are  those  mainly  of  un- 
preparedness.  No  statesman,  no  prophet  could 
have  foreseen  the  results  of  the  sudden  recogni- 
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tion  of  the  latent  resources  of  Canada  coinciding 
in  time  with  a  general  assertion  of  the  rights  of 
labour  in  the  old  lands  which  drove  men  to  seek 
better  conditions  across  the  sea.  Side  by  side 
with  these  came  the  discoveries  which  have  pro- 
vided easy  transportation  and  inter-communica- 
tion. How  could  the  few  thousands  of  Canadians 
of  Confederation  days  foretell  and  provide  for 
these  things?  What  statesman  of  even  ten  years 
ago  could  foresee  what  our  problem  of  assimila- 
tion would  be  to-day? 

Let  us  admit  candidly  that  our  legal,  social 
and  educational  conditions  were  not  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  sudden  strain  upon  them.  Very 
few  people  will  hold  us  altogether  to  blame  for  it. 
But  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  recognize  that  nation- 
building  is  the  profession  to  which  we  are  all 
called.  Let  us  try  to  stop  bad  conditions  before 
they  are  stereotyped.  Let  us  provide  fences  at 
the  top  of  the  cliff  rather  than  ambulances  at  the 
bottom.  For  this  is  not  work  from  which  any- 
one is  exempt.  We  need  more  than  good  laws 
well-administered,  more  than  a  good  educational 
system,  more  than  good  social  conditions.  We 
need  the  sanction  and  instruction  of  religion 
through  the  churches;  teaching,  as  the  bed-rock 
of  national  life,  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  in 
Him  the  brotherhood  of  man.  "To  do  justly  and 
love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God."  We 
need  armies  of  instructed  social  and  philanthropic 
workers  who  will  undertake  the  task  of  teaching 
the  newcomers,  for  such  teaching  will  have  to  be 
done,  for  the  adults  at  least,  mainly  in  the  homes 
and  not  in  the  schools. 

And  we  need  an  individual  recognition  of 
personal  responsibility  in  this  great  task  laid 
upon  the  Canadian  people. 

Adelaide  M.  Peumptre, 

President 


Report  of  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

During  the  season  of  1911-12,  there  have 
been  six  monthly  meetings  of  the  Club,  held  in 
the  Margaret  Eaton  Hall. 

The  subjects  for  study  were:  "Toronto's 
Housing  Problem,"  and  "Immigration." 

The  first  two  meetings  were  devoted  to  "The 
Housing  Problems,"  the  last  four  to  the  subject 
of  "Immigration." 

The  result  of  the  very  excellent  papers  read 
is  being  seen  in  an  increased  interest  in  the  sub- 
jects dealt  with,  not  only  among  members  of  the 
Club,  but  among  a  large  number  of  outsiders, 
with  whom  they  are  in  touch. 

Dr.  Hastings,  the  Medical  Health  Officer, 
wrote  to  the  President  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interest  shown  in  these  subjects  by 
the  members. 
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Besides  many  papers  and  addresses  from 
members  of  the  Club,  we  have  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  Professor  Walker,  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  and  Professor  Mary  Woolman,  of 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  the  founder  of 
the  Manhattan  Trade  School. 

It  was  with  great  regret  that  the  resignation 
of  Miss  Maud  Cayley  from  the  Recording  Sec- 
retaryship of  the  Club  was  received. 

The  number  of  members  now  being  265,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  124. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Isabee  C.  Mackenzie, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Treasurer's  Statement 

For  the  Year  Ending  May  13th,  1912. 


Receipts. 


Balance  on  hand,  May  15th,  1911   $104.50 

265  Members'  Fees    265.00 

65  Members'  Guests'  Fees    16.25 

6  Extra  Programmes   60 

Interest   on   Savings   Bank   Account  to 

Dec.  1st,  1911    1.94 


$388.29 

Disbursements. 

Rent  of  Margaret  Eaton  Hall   $  70.00 

Printing  of  Programmes  for  1911-12   70.00 

Other  Printing,  Stationery  and  Postage..  62.35 
Stenography  and  Typing  of  Papers  and 

Speeches    35.00 

Mrs.  Woolman's  Lecture  and  share  of 

her  expenses   58.75 


$296.10 

Balance  in  Bank    92.19 


$388.29 

Laura  O'N.  Thompson, 

Treasurer. 

Audited  and  found  corect. 
J.  Brydon. 
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Constitution 


1.  The  name  of  the  Club  shall  be  "The  Club 
for  the  Study  of  Social  Science." 

2.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  on  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  fee  of  one  dollar. 

3.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  consist  of 
thirteen  members :  a  President,  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording 
Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  seven  members. 
This  Committee  shall  be  elected  annually.  No 
member  shall  be  eligible  for  office  for  more  than 
three  years  consecutively  except  in  the  case  of  the 
President,  who  may  assume  that  office  even  if 
she  has  already  served  three  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee. No  President  shall  hold  that  office  con- 
secutively for  more  than  three  years  or  be  again 
eligible  for  the  Committee  till  one  year  shall  have 
elapsed  since  retiring  from  office. 

4.  Nominations  for  the  Offices  and  Executive 
Committee  shall  be  received  by  a  Nomination 
Committee,  which  shall  be  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent at  the  last  business  meeting  before  the  An- 
nual Meeting. 

5.  Nominations  may  be  sent  in  writing  to  the 
Nomination  Committee  not  later  than  two  weeks 
before  the  Annual  Meeting. 

6.  All  elections  shall  be  by  ballot. 

7.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  in  May, 
the  date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

8.  Arrangements  for  all  other  meetings  shall 
be  left  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

9.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at 
the  Executive  Committee. 

10.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or 
amended  by  a  two-thirds  vote  at  any  business 
meeting,  provided  that  notice  of  motion  is  given 
at  a  previous  business  meeting. 

11.  Only  those  members  of  the  Club  who  have 
received  five  or  more  nominations  shall  be 
eligible  for  office  on  the  Executive  Committee. 
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List  of  Members. 


Mrs.  Adams. 

Mrs.  Fen  ton  Arnton. 

Miss  Janet  Anderson. 

Mrs.  Atkinson. 

Mrs.  Bingham  Allan. 

Mrs.  Murray  Alexander. 

Miss  Allan. 

Mrs.  Auden. 

Mrs.  Frank  Arnoldi. 

Miss  Joan  Arnoldi. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Andrew. 

Mrs.  W.  Allward. 

Mrs.  Agar  Adamson. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Alexander. 

Mrs.  Henry  Baird. 
Mrs.  Temple  Blackwood. 
Miss  Edith  Boulton. 
Mrs.  T.  Brough. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Bengough. 
Mrs.  Hume  Blake. 
Mrs.  George  Burnett. 
Mrs.  Edmund  Bristol. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Blake. 
Miss  Constance  Boulton. 
Mrs.  Walter  Barwick. 
Mrs.  Erichsen  Brown. 
Miss  Buchan. 
Miss  E.  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  George  Boyd. 
Miss  Jean  Biggar. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Burns. 
Mrs.  A.  Broughall. 
Mrs.  Fred  Broughall. 
Mrs.  George  Burton. 
Mrs.  Berger. 
Mrs.  George  Bruce. 
Mrs.  Russell  Baldwin. 
Mrs.  George  Bertram. 
Mrs.  Melville  Bertram. 
Miss  Benson,  Ph.D. 

Miss  Cartwright. 
Miss  Chown. 

Mrs.  Willoughby  Cummings. 

Mrs.  Home  Cameron. 

Miss  Curlette. 

Miss  F.  Campbell. 

Mrs.  Osmund  Cayley. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Campbell.  Jr. 

Miss  A.  Cassels. 

Mrs.  Corbold. 

Miss  Hazel  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Robert  Chambers,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Calderwood. 

Miss  Crawford. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Cayley. 

Mrs.  Michael. 

Miss  Chapman. 

Mrs.  Crosby. 

Mrs.  Currelly. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  DuVernet. 
Mrs.  Flora  McD.  Denison. 
Miss  Daisy  Dalton. 
Mrs.  F.  Davidson. 
Mrs.  Hartly  Dewart. 
Mrs.  Richard  Dawson. 
Mrs.  Richard  Davidson. 
Miss  Douglass. 

Miss  Elwood. 
Miss  Edgar. 
Mrs.  Pelham  Edgar. 
Mrs.  Ellis. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Fleming. 
Mrs.  Edward  Fisher. 
Miss  Isabel  Fisken. 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Falconer. 


Mrs.  B.  E.  Fernow. 
Miss  Alice  Fairfield. 
Mrs.  Fletcher. 
Miss  H.  Ford. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Fraser. 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Fraser. 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Fox. 
Mrs.  Gerald  Fitz-Gerald. 

Lady  Gibson. 
Miss  Meta  Gibson. 
Miss  Greenshields. 
Miss  George. 
Miss  Maud  Gordon. 
Mrs.  Albert  Grant. 
Miss  Margaret  Greig. 
Mrs.  Wyly  Grier. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Green. 
Mrs.  A.  Grasett. 
Mrs.  Goodair. 
Mrs.  L.  Gurnett. 
Miss  E.  M.  Green. 
Mrs.  W.  D.  Gregory. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  George. 

Mrs.  Peleg  Howland. 
Mrs.  F.  Hyland. 
Mrs.  R.  B.  Henderson. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Hees. 
Mrs.  Huestis. 
Mrs.  Hemming. 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Hargraft. 
Miss  Annie  Hunter. 
Mrs.  Hollwey. 
Mrs.  Frank  Hodgins. 
Mrs.  V.  E.  Henderson. 
Mrs.  Stearns  Hicks. 

Mrs.  J.  Ince. 
Mrs.  W.  Ince. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Johnson. 
Mrs.  Frederick  Jarvis. 
Mrs.  Ogden  Jones. 

Miss  Helen  Kay. 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Kenrick. 
Mrs.  George  Kerr. 
Miss  Estelle  Kerr. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Kay. 
Miss  Kittermaster. 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Kerr. 
Mrs.  Parker  Kemble. 

Miss  Helen  Ley. 

Miss  Lefroy. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Laidlaw. 

Mrs.  Leathes. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Laing. 

Mrs.  Fred  Leach. 

Mrs.  J.  Herbert  Larmouth. 

Miss  Lea. 

Miss  M.  Lea. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Locke. 

Mrs.  Godfrey  Lloyd. 

Mrs.  Lane. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Loosemore. 
Mrs.  T.  Langton. 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Langton. 
Mrs.  R.  C.  LeVesconte. 
Mrs.  R.  E.  A.  Land. 
Miss  Constance  Lang. 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Langford. 

Mrs.  Edward  Morton. 

Mrs.  Manning. 

Miss  A.  Mason. 

Mrs.  Melvin. 

Mrs.  L.  MacMurray. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy. 
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Mrs.  J.  J.  Mackenzie. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  McMurrich. 

Mrs.  Meredith. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  Matthews. 

Mrs.  Mcllwraith. 

Mrs.  McEvoy. 

Mrs.  A.  R.  McMaster. 

Mrs.  James  MacCallum. 

Mrs.  Leighton  McCarthy. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  McLennan. 

Miss  Ethel  Morphy. 

Mrs.  Angus  MacMurchy. 

Miss  Amy  Monroe. 

Miss  Frances  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  McCuaig. 

Miss  E.  Mowat. 

Mrs.  McLaughlin. 

Mrs.  Mavor. 

Mrs.  James  Maclennan. 

Mrs.  McPhedran. 

Mrs.  Henry  Machell. 

Mrs.  B.  Maclnnis. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Macdonald. 

Miss  Isabel  Mackenzie. 

Mrs.  Glyn  Osier. 
Mrs.  Henry  Osier. 
Mrs.  Britton  Osier. 
Mrs.  Gordon  Osier. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  O'Hara. 
Miss  O'Brien. 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Osier. 
Mrs.  R.  P.  Ormsby. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Osier. 

Mrs.  Plumptre. 
Miss  A.  W.  Patterson. 
Miss  Plummer. 
Mrs.  Parker. 
Mrs.  Percival  Parker. 
Mrs.  Primrose. 
Mrs.  Arthur  Pepler. 
Mrs.  George  Peters. 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Palmer. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Parker. 

Miss  C.  Ross. 
Mrs.  George  Reid. 
Mrs.  Campbell  Reaves. 
Mrs.  Rowell. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Reid. 
Mrs.  Scott-Raff. 
Mrs.  T.  Reid. 
Mrs.  Runciman. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Robertson. 
Miss  Riddell. 

Mrs.  Christopher  Robinson. 
Miss  Winifred  Rose. 
Miss  Dora  Ridout. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Rae. 


Mrs.  W.  Ramsey. 
Miss  Isabel  Ross. 
Mrs.  Rathbun. 
Miss  Rennie. 
Mrs.  M.  S.  L.  Richey. 

Mrs.  Robert  Scott. 
Miss  Amy  Strathy. 
Mrs.  Henry  Strathy. 
Miss  Sanborn. 
Mrs.  James  Scott. 
Miss  Helen  Strathy. 
Mrs.  Spencer. 
Mrs.  George  Stevenson. 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Sheridan. 
Mrs.  Sproatt. 
Mrs.  S.  Samuel. 
Mrs.  Clarke  Steele. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  L.  Starr. 
Mrs.  Eden  Smith. 
Miss  Helen  Scott. 
Mrs.  P.  W.  Strickland. 
Mrs.  F.  N.  J.  Starr. 
Mrs.  Sydney  Small. 
Miss  L-  Skinner. 
Miss  Larratt  Smith. 
Miss  Shaw-Hellier. 
Miss  Vera  Stirling. 

Mrs.  T.  C.  Thompson. 
Mrs.  Graham  Thompson. 
Miss  Alice  Turner. 
Miss  Ethel  Turner. 
Mrs.  George  Tod. 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Thomas. 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Torrington. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Tyrrell. 
Miss  Gertrude  Tate. 
Miss  Helena  Thompson. 
Mrs.  R.  G.  O.  Thompson. 

Mrs.  Vander  Smissen. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  Vernon. 
Mrs.  Arthur  VanKoughnet. 

Mrs.  Walter  Wilmot. 
Mrs.  Ramsay  Wright. 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Warren. 
Miss  M.  Walker. 
Miss  King  Wood. 
Miss  Wright. 
Miss  N.  Whitney. 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Warren. 
Miss  Wragge. 
Mrs.  Langdon  Wilks. 
Mrs.  Worthington. 
Mrs.  Wilson. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Young. 
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